THE  BLOOMFIELD  CITIZEN,  SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  6.  1884. 


eadirg. 


Allen  Actual  I}*  greased  hit  shoes,  but  «n 
Tell  poorly  1  thoUgii  1  wouldn’t  ‘‘png  up. 

^*rJj>Ul0?a  CieaI  P*"  °f  •lodt'DK»  *»<-  w,u.fc.  pcu,  WM 

my  hair  Uje  middle  and  let  it  go  at  pining  its'  nature.  It  i*  a  promenade  clothes." 


that. 

At  supper  timej  we 
having  a  serious 


came  very  near  to  have  not  made  up  tbeir  minds  where  thev  ^ 
ident  The  top  sail  would  like  to  go:  they  then  give  a  holiday 


mnrw  r  h  A  t  -  r  —  " ukc  w  gv .  uir>  uicn  five  i  DOJKjay  4Ut  o'*  - - — ^  - - 

un /r  naa  been  taken  down  for  repairs  and  their  reasoning  powers  and  faculty  of  sooner  you  will  be  able  to  pay  my  money.  u»ay  as  well  go  at  once  to  her  Aunt’s  house,  judge  of 
was  being  put  up.  j  As  it  is  a  wire  rope  it  judgment,  and  leave  the  direction  of  their  That’s  my  opinion,"  said  Kolby,  *•  aud  the  and  get  out  of  this  dirty  place.  As  soon  as  A  persoi 


Habit 

;  After  U-e  German.] 

u  •*  saint  rrm  got  am  or  a  jks- 
9F.T  CRAKE. 

-trolling  on  the  Jersey  strand, 
a  rf-fk«*r  ;*ittincr  iu  the  wind. 

I  raid,  •  don't  take  me  for  s  bore, 

.  you  are  looking  Mil  anti  sore, 
i  ot  iikc  the  men  of  the  gooeby, 
a  -recks  were  plenty  and  the  ('one*  hung 

u.'ve  lost  a  fortune  or  a  friend — 

-  tforld  no  more  could  make  amend.” 

<l*t.  %  ouiik  man,"  he  mournfully  replied 
.nee  lost  Heaven  f”  He  deeply  sighed 
!.e<l  soul  F  how  many,  many  years  _ _ 

.I'u-rbeamn  cheeks  are  wet  With  tears?”  about  22  years  of  ige.thaV  Mr.  Allen’nTck’  he  cornea  to 

I  raven  I  Why  so?  I  pray  you  kindly  tell,  named  “  Bismarclt  *-  be  comes  to 


A  Penny  Walk.  ne«*d  it.  I  have  something  I  wish  to  show 

.  _  .  As  mere  may  be  those  who- do  not  know  you  In  (act  1  ve  been  keeping  it  for  you." 
ngs  and  what  a  penny  walk  is  1  will  begin  by  ex  “It  W‘N  ***  no  us<‘  me  10 

plaining  its  nature.  It  is  t  promenade  clothes,  ’’said  the  young  lawjer.  "Ido  not 
taken  by  persons  who  wish  to  walk,  but!wish  U)  order  rva.v;  for  *  no  ><iea  whet 


us.  aud  I  am  obliged  to  leave  niy  daughter  tionnal  eye.  Hut  at  500  and  *><Hi  feet,  re 
standiug  here  by  herself  in  all  uus  hubbub  specuvely.  it  is  leas  easy,  although  we  cau 
while  I  aiteud  to  that  confounded  luggage, ’’  stall  tell  which  is  to  the  right  and  which  to 
Horace  *  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  the  left  The  images  formed  on  the  retina 
assistance. 

*•  Yes,  ypu  can.'  said  Mr.  Bn*  to  we 


Business  Lews  in  Brier. 

Ignorance  of  law  excuse*  no  one 
|i  is  a  fraud  to  conceal  a  fVmud 
The  law  compels  no  one  to  do  imp** 


would  be  able  to  pay  for  thorn.  ^ 

The  sooner  you  get  my  clothes  the  you  will  tike  my  daughter  to  a  carnage  she  Uoctneaa.  For  this  4e*ao<i  it  is  difficult  to  vo'j 


by  the  same  object  at  different  distances  an* 

if  very  similar.  differing  only  in  siae  and  d<s  51  4‘  H>mont  without  consideration  is 

ttnolnunc  W\ar  I  in.:  a>vic.wi  at  i*  .liAt.-s.il  •  • 


requires  a  heavy  si 
it  down  to  fasten 
gain  an  additional 
was  rove  on  to 
where  a  very  lari 
teued.  This  bl« 
yet  very  deceivi 
would  suppose,  to 
about  ten  pounds, 


I  Pul  upon  ‘t  to  draw  9tt.ps  to  blind  chance  When  the  pennv  fMCt  >*  il  1S  **  ioJurJ.to  me,  as  well  as  l  get  our  luggage  through  1 

II  nlir<*  In  ftrrlsar  til ll _  a  ■  .  .  «  ...  ,.’f  f. .»  «*mi  In  bn  ill  V  awilk  nenev  I  K  ilx.f  I'lwk  n.lw 


com?  up 


distance*.  requiring  much  practice, 
rson  standing  oji  a  straight  strip 
railroad  is  rarely  able  to  tell  whether  a  dts 


of 


bind  all  the 


tosses  up  a 


here  is  a  suit  of  clothes  which  I  made  fur  Forty  - 


Signatures  wade  with  a  lead  pencil  are 
good  in  law. 

-  -  •  .  r..  ~  >•••><•  vuauve,  i»  mu  mjc  ucuuy - —  - —  *  »  —  —  •»  " ■  w  «  ,  i.  . .  7  The  act  of  one  partner 

1  ns  place.  In  order  to,  walker  is  ready  to  start  h*  steps  outside  to  Yourself,  for  you  to  be  ill  dressed.  Now  with  everything.  The  adrv*s  is  49  hast  lanl  train  is  approaching  or  recoding.  or  at 

*"*•“  . . . . .....  .  ‘  : - :.  -1“‘W - v“w  ’  -  1  LV  -*“  c - "  ~  “  ,kl  - - -  H  ('on  tracts  made  on  Sunday  cannot  be 

iMifurced. 

9  A  coo  tract  made  with  a  minor  i*  tu- 
valid. 

10.  A  contract  made  with  a  lunatic  is 
void. 

11.  ('outruns  for  advertising  in  Sunday 


-  Street 

To  be  continued. 


urchase  upon  it  a  tackle  the  door  of  his  house,  and _ r 

close  to  the  fore  top,  peony,  as  a  cent  is  generally  called  when  it  one  of  m.v  out“°f  town  customers  who,  ua 
block  (pully)  "was  fas  lg  tossed  up.  Any  coin  will  do  for  the  pur  known  to  me,  and  apparently'  to  himselC 
t  was  unusually  heavy  poge,  g^d  it  jg  noj  necessary  actually  to  haa  been  engaged  all  Mr  inter  in  getting  fat. 
n  appearance.  One  pitch  it  into  the  air;  it  mav  be  shaken  be-  He  for  MmPle«  an<1  I  him  these 

at  it,  tliat  il  weighed  tween  the  bands,  or  tumbled  about  in  the  clothes,  made  according  to  bis  usual  meae-  „  - - ..  , - - 

when  its  actual  weight  pocket.  If  “  heads'  come  uppermost,  the  uremenU.  They  are  too  small  for  him  ;  hut  xxxvii.  10)  was  the  keynote  of  the  sermon  the  sun  afW  it  has  gone  below  the  honaou. 

Hmla  W  AM  kavn  ..  H.,  r.  r.  ,,  .  .  .  ....  L  f  |L.«  *  L  _ III  din  ..  ...  aL.  A  __  C  V'  _t.  If  ...  A  Kitt  Lie*  uLomnia 


The  Peoples  of  the  World. 

An  exceeding  great  artuv  ”  (Kaekui 


rest  so  slight  is  the  change  in  apparent 
size  from  which  the  distance  is  to  In*  esti¬ 
mated.  L’pon  the  Sea  it  is  very  difficult  j 
without  long  practice;  to  judge  of  distances. 

Refraction  always  changes  the  apparent 
place  of  an  object,  so  that  we  seem  to  see 


was  nearer  fifty  pounds.  We  have  a  Dane  walker  turns  to  the  rieht  if  ‘  tails."  to  the  »t  »  mv  belief  that  they  will  fit  you  e*  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  Wesimin-  A  more  striking  but  loss  frequent  phenome 

r— •  - -  - - - - - 


-  alive,  aud  all  may  yet  be  well 
ii  a  Summer  eve  a  squall  capaized 

it .  the  *ea  my  Ixxly  soou  baptized. 

-<>»red  upward,  at  the  nick  of  time, 
r-'or  noiided  in  that  heavenly  clime. 

-  he  left  the  goldeu  gate*  ajar. 

-v  few,  he  said,  came  up  so  far. 

.  I  slipped  in,  all  safe  and  sound. 

-  *  wondered,  but  they  took  me  round, 
i..  expenses,  foresaw  every-  want, 

-  wed  uie  tinally  the  elephaut. 
i*'nl  days,  no  citizen  ou  high 
itMlosi,  gentle,  or  retired  than  I. 

..  i  cd  Peter  for  I  didn’t  know 
,  i  (M-rhaps  discover  me,  aud — blow, 

i.-wed*  the  angels— said  they  couldn’t  fly— 
"iiu>r  <>wls  could  lieat  them  or  they'd  ilie. 
rve  >aid  I,  the  seabirds  near  that  shore, 

.  .  :  :'.ly  they  skim  tlie  surge,  or  soar 

<  i-  clouds!  Button,  the  angels  fcir, 
^paiiglcil  wings,  may  very  well  despair 

.  ‘.be  curves  of  beauty  in  your  flight, 

H-it  <l»y  or  iu  the  starry  uiglit. 

•  ,*t  least  the  angels  knew  to  fly, 

;  1  And  is  really  m  my  eye. 

'  l.ke  a  nest  of  baby  bumble  bees, 

<  »ud  buzzing  ’round  amonir  tlie  trees. 

•  secret  is — 1  will  not  flatter — 

m  i  ta.l  reathers — that’s  what's  the  matter. 

Is  didn’t  like  that  kind  of  talk, 

^  1  me  if  1  wouldn't  take  a  walk. 

<u  to  Peter  aud  began  to  tell 
id  jeered,  but  Peter  said  :  Well,  tvelll 
No  heavenly  law  can  force  him  out. — 
•fever  all  you  angels  flout. 

1  surely  see  what  can  be  done, 

•  wu  will  to  let  him  freely  run.’ 

ir  morning.  Peter  on  the  height 
.  io  see  something  on  a  Jersey  bight. 

.  old  eye9,’  he  said,  ‘that  is  a  wreck, 
rough  seas  are  breaking  up  ilie  deck.* 

■u  lie  wildly  shouted:  ‘Ship  ashore  !’ 

■  ashore !’  was  echoed  all  the  more- 
:n>  Jerseyman  could  stand  that  cry, 

■v  I  vaulted  o'er  the  rampart  high, 
i  r  s  Vulcan,  all  daji  long  I  fell, 

be  setting  sun  flrst  leurued — the  sell, 
s  habit  iu  heaveu.  earth  aud  hell, 
ni.  forget  il  not,"  -‘Thanks,  aud  farewell. 

—  Q.  J.  R. 

Sea  Yams. 


cross-street.  Here  he  again  Kolby  spread  out  the  suit  upon  acouni 


Af  ,  . . . , . . -g-...  .  .  . 

After  the  runner  was  tosses  up  his  penny,  and  turns  to  the  right,  hut  Horace  shook  his  head.  “  Kven  if  1 
pu  m  pace,  is^iarck  was  sent  aloft  to  or  the  left,  as  heads  or  tails  may  direct,  wanted  them,”  he  said, 

i  bring  down  this  blcck.  »  -  — -  ** 


ol  the  Archbishop  of  ^  ork.  m  W  c*Unin-  a  more  striking  nut  loss  iroquont  pnemimo  newgp4p#f,  ^  invalid, 
s ter  Abbey,  on  a  recent  Sunday  evening,  uou  of  refraction  is  that  known  a*  unrage  |2*  Principal*  are  respvm»ihle  for  the 

II..  is  *.„  ii  i La  « r  .L  ..  -a. _ 11  ••  win  nlu.  i  nff(Ai*td  I  lw«  of  an  _ 


“V  .  j  j.,  .  -  |  When  he  reaches  another  corner  he  losses 

.  o\v,  mind,  Bismarck,  said  Mr.  Allen,  :  Up  again,  and  so  on,  for  as  long  a  time  as 
don  l  heave  do<vr  that  block,  but  bring  il  I  hJ 


He  applied  it  to  “the  pt*ople  of  the  world.  ’  Refraction  also  nffocts  the  color  of  an  object  of  th|,jr  %Dlt 
The  phenomenon  of  modern  history,  he  The  media  through  which  light  passes  has 
those  things  are  said,  was  the  degree  iu  which  the  people  of  more  or  lest  effect  upon  the  ray  In  a  fog 
the  earth  were  coming  forward  to  assert  objects  are  dimly  seen,  the  effect  resell) 


acts 


13.  Agents  are  responsible  to  their  priu 

iples  for  errors 

14.  Kuch  individual  in  a  partnership  is 


with  you. 

He  meant  by  this  for  the  sailor  to  be 


>  continue  his  walk.  It  mav 


too  stylish  for  me."  ...  (  iwvb  _  ...  _  | _ _ 

“  You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  the  themselves,  and  to  take  their  part  in  a  blmg  that  due  to  distance ,  hence  objects  ^pougjble  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
tailor.  “1  have  been  thinking  for  some  thousand  movements.  Ou  every  side  they  ,  lb«k  larger,  for  the  eye  judges  of  the  size  of  0f  tjrm 


of  his  hands.  Bii  marck  went  out  on  the  .ways  he  may  not  fancy;  it  may  speedilv 

hlF  ir  ^  Ledrlhe  r.unner  un<^er  bring  him  back  to  his  house,  or  it  may  turn 

o  ,  an  castoff  he  fastenings.  Instantly  out  to  be  a  long  and  devious  ramble.  In  any 
the  mate  saw  the  <  anger  and  sang  out, 

“Look  out  belo  r !  He’ll  heave  the  block 

sure,  and  himself  l  oo 


easily  be  imagined  that  a  stroll  of  this  kind  l*nH*  lhat  your  dress  should  be  of  a  les9  se  were  begiuuing  to  rise — truly  a 
may  uke  a  persou  tlirough  novel  and  inter  riuUs  character.  The  social  disposition  in  army.  How  should  we  regard  it? 
v.o i ; rw*  rv,.. Ia.ivI  hi...  !  tlii«  ri-npri  has  been  crsd uul  1  v  r li.-in o i n if.  and  we  record  it  wiLh  mere  Lerrnr  ?  f. 


ightv  an  object  by  multiplying  the  size  of  the 
Should  image  or  impression  received  by  the  square 


*  «  .  ,  iu»jf  uiau  a  pciavu  uuuugu  uutui  auu  iiiicr  ,,V1W  - -  - -  -  - ;  •  -  ~  o  i  n  i  iq,  , 

ery  carer nl  and  n  let  the  block  slip  out  eating  places,  or  it  mav  lead  him  through  thi*  repect  has  been  gradually  changing,  and  I  we  regard  it  with  mere  terror  ?  Let  us  ob  •  of  the  distance,  while  the  latter  is  estimated 

of  hlS  hanfis  UTunt  All!  An  iUa  ^  •  m  ...  I  ..  _L  ...1  J  aLa  A.A  Is  1  ...»  ...  ..11.  1  A  *A  *L..  .1^  — A  r  •  L. _  ....  11  A  fpitnt  (Kit  llirlict  Ill/vtllAjC  nf  t  ill!  .\KiaaI  Irv 


15.  A  note  given  by  a  minor  is  void. 

16.  Notes  hear  interest  only  when  so 


you  should  change  with  it.  Just  walk  into  serve  the  demeanor  of  those  we  call  the  from  the  indistinctue-is  of  the  object  In 
this  dressing-room  and  try  them  on.  You  lower  classes,  and  see  whether  they,  too,  the  fog  the  upparent  distance  is  increased. 


will  then  agree  with  me." 

But " — said  Horace. 

Flease  walk  in,"  interrupted  Kolby, 


case,  the  interest  of  the  walker  is  stimulated 
by  a  pleasant  curiosity  as  to  the  way  the 
n  „  ,  , ,  .  ,  ,  little  guide  he  carrief  in  his  pocket  will  take 

Down  came  the  block,  strufek  the  shroud  I  him  next 

and  lodged  on  t  ie  rail.  Bown  came  the  j  One  pleasant  afternoon,  late  in  May,  Mr. 
f  UmG’  fU.i.aS  0FUu0  *,avf  ,l*  kePl !  Horace  Logan,  a  yqung  lawyer  iu  one  of 

Hold  ot  the  runner,  and  readied  the  deck)0Ur  iar„e  cities,  aroi  from  his  desk  and  de  I  wear  theso  clothes  except,  perhaps,  some 
sateiy.  Had  he  14»st  his  grip  he  would  have  termined  to  uke  a  penny  walk.  He  needed  young  clerks,  for  whom  this  light  overcoat 
ropped  on  us  o:  ck :  on i  the  capuin  s  gig.  exercise ;  and  thero  was  really  no  reason !  is  entirely  too  toney. 
and  pro  abh  been  killed.  Yet  so  ignorant'  why  he  should  stay  in  his  office  any  longer 

and  careless  are  rfeae  men  that  the  Dune  that  day.  Mr.  Logan’s  practice  had  never 
did  not  realize  the  danger  he  was  in,  or  will  beei)  a  profitable  one,  and  of  late  he  had 
i  prote  a  lesson  tp  him.  bad  so  little  to  do  that  he  might  have  taken 


the  breath  ’  of  heaven.  Study  their 
patience  in  the  unequal  division  of  the 


opening  the  door  of  the  dressing  room.  And  things  of  this  world  which  had  been  forced 
then,  being  out  of  hearing  of  his  employe^*,  upon  them.  Study  the  way  in  which  they 
he  added:  “  You  can  pay  me  when  you  are  would  abide  by  the  law  in  times  of  great 
ready.  I  have  no  other  customers  who  can  stress,  even  of  positive  hunger  and  want 

Look  at  the  way  in  which  they  helped  one 
another,  the  poorest  obtaining  from  tne  poor 
much  solid  help  and  succor.  Seeing  those 
things,  we  recognized  that  they  had  become 
brethren  who  also  loved  one  another.  But 


Tommy,  our  ca  >in  boy^  is,  as  far  as  bis 


r.  Are  you  going  to  make  me  take  that, 
•ogan’s  practice  had  never,  too?”  said  Horace,  laughing. 

‘‘They  all  go  together,”  said  Mr.  Kolby. 
The  clothes  fitted  perfectly,  and  Horace 


penny  walks  all  day,  if  he  had  not  felt  it  could  not  deny  that  they  were  entirely  col 


duties  aboard  ship  are  concerned,  very  dull,  his  duty  to  keep  regular  office  hours,  so 

and  tries  the  patit  ice  of  the  officers  sadly.  t|lal  possible  clients  might  find  him,  and  to 
He  is  of  Scotch  p:  rentage  and  speaks  with  read  ^  steadilv  as  he  could,  that  he  might 
a  very  broad  acci  int. 


nv  I  NOHOO. 


no.  i. 

2 2nd.  IS — .  Becalmed  all  day,  and 
.  -» •. lively  moving.  It  being  Sunday 

■  i-'Surv  work  was  performed,  and 
.  ;  -k  advantage  of  the  fair  weather 

•  u:  I .  i heir  best  toggery. 

••oked  very  neat.  Every  rope 
•  n\on  ofT  of  the  belaying  pins  and 

■  led  in  flat  coils,  or  in  waves,  on 


v.  m.  the  man  at  the  wheel  sang 
•  Wreck  ahead,  sir!"  “On  the  lea 
>>  -mg  upon  deck,  I  saw  in  the  dis¬ 
appeared  like  the  hull  of  a  ves 
ir  three  miles  away.  The  brig  was 
>  'it  and  headed  for  it.  This  putting 
-i  such  as  our  brig,  “about,"  is  a !  _ 

-  ..at  The  main  top-gallant  staysail  tJBWlion  to  ask. 
■>t  sail  between  the  masts)  c.wiaA„i„  n 


He  ha3  a  vein  of 
quick  humor  in  hii  composition  that  breaks 
out  occasionally,  showing  not  only  humor, 
but  a  “canny  "  shrewdness  that  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  To  il  lust  rati  this  I  will  show  you  how 
he  euchred  the  Ci  ptain  lately, 
i  He  has  been  s  mt  to  the  wheel  whenever 
safe  and  convenient,  the  captain  eudeavor- 
,  ing  to  teach  him  t  he  points  of  the  compass 
(an  almost  hopelc  is  task,  however).  Now, 
when  an  officer  di  sires  to  know  the  course 
the  vessel  is  mak  ng,  he  asks  the  helmsmen, 

“  How  do  you  lead  ?  " 

The  course  is  t  ien  giv^n,  always  winding 
up  with  the  word  ;  ir,  as  South  East  by  South, 
sir,  etc.  Toimn  -  always  forgels  the 
when  at  the  whee  I,  though  neverat  any  other 
time. 

'l'ominy  was  at  the  wheel  the  other  day 
when  the  Captaii  i  came  on  deck. 

“  How  do  you  head  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  East'by  Nor  h.” 

“What?" 

“  East  by  Nor  ;h." 

The  Captain  talked  the  house  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  thei  turning  to  Tommy,  said; 

’*  Hfre !  Conn  up  on  the  house  and  play 
Captain  for  awhie.  I’ll  take  the  wheel  and 
^show  you  how  t<  answer  an  officer.” 

I  could  see  Tcmmy’s  eyes  snap  as  he  re¬ 
linquished  the  wl  eel  and  mounted  the  house, 
and  felt  certain  :here  was  to  be  some  fun 
ahead.  For  sei  eral  minutes  he  strode  up 
and  down,  with  lis  hands  in  his  pocket,  tak¬ 
ing  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Captain,  who 
began  to  think  tlie  boy  had  forgotten  what 


ight 

clients 


Suddenly  Ton  my  stopped,  and  in  a  gruff 
then  at.  the  word,  each  man  being  voice  asked, 

. 1  “  How  do  yoi|  head  ?  ’ 

“East  by  North,  sir!”  sang  out  the 


the  helm  is  put  “  hard-a-lee ! 

■:  the  square  sails  all  some  around 


: 


tin  |it»s  shake,  then  fill,  and  the  Captain. 


Well — keep  her  so!  said  Tommy,  re- 
the  lea  side  and  sun*i|1g  h>s  walk,  leaving  the  Captain  to  re 
cover  from  his  amazement  as  best  he  could 
Fortunately,  '’uramy  was  shrewd  erflfhgh 
not  to  carry  the  joke  too  far,  but  took  the 
breeze,  and  away  the  vessel  'goes” ,  wheel  before  thj*  Captain  became  impatient. 
*n  her  new  course. 


ail.  with  many  a  squeak  and  groan, 
a  its  huge  boom  to 
•  Iu  luat ,  the  yards  of  canvass  flap 
r  a  moment  as  though  catching  a 
:>tr  renewed  exertion,  then  belly  out 


-  we  slowly  approached  many  were  the 
lures  us  to  what  the  object  might  be. 
mate,  Mr.  Stone,  maintained  that  it  was 
ng  but  a 


Can  the  Severed  Head  Think  ? 

M.  Petitgand  has  contributed  to  these  in- 


dead  whal&,  and  this  seemed  quiries  observat  ons  he  nmde  in  1875,  when 
each  tirtie  the  tiling  would  rise  witnessing  the  ( xecutiou  of  an  Annamite  at 
1  <•  trough  of  the  sea  its  side  would  Saigon.  Accoi  jing  to  his  account  the  exe- 
in  the  sun  like  silver.  The  Captain,  cution  took  placs  on  a  sandy  plain  of  the 
r.  who  had  been  up  on  the  fore-yard,  tombs,  the  cenn  tery  for  the  Annaraites  and 

,»t  n  undoubtedly  was  a  wreck,  and  Chinese.  Four  pirates,  captured  in  arms, 

it  until  thoroughly  1  were  the  sufferers.  Their  chief  was  a 
In  about  strong  man  it)  t  le  prime  of  life,  and  meet¬ 
ing  his  fate,  wit  It  calm  courage,  the  doctor 
I,*  :i  plainly  saw  that  it  hutl  been  a  determined  to  1  eep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

•  s-  at  least  a  thousand  Ions,  and  According  to  tie  local. mode  of  execution, 

•  <•  t.ur.'it-d.  We  could  riot  decide  th©  prisoner  hai  his  hands  tied  behind  him 

0«>t  it  was  bottom  side  up,  but  ai,d  fastened  to  a  post.  He  has  theu  to 

pinion  was  that  it  was  bottom  kneel  down  ar  d  bend  his  head,  so  as  to 

hud  evidently  been  in  the  water  a  stretch  the  into -vertebral  substance  as  much 
•ar,  aud  some  cap  as  possible^  anc  if  the  victim  shrinks,  an  as- 
r hauled  it  and  stripped  off  the  sistaut  holds  hi  n  in  the  right  position  by  his 
A  long  piece  of  timber  lay  on  top  iong  hair.  In  his  case  no  such  aid  was  re- 

i  xecutioner  marked  the  spot 


Id  not  leave 

ed  that  no  one  was  upon  it. 

we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  wrecks 


half  the  length,  and  it 
i  i  evidently  not  a  9par.  This  stick 
’  i  r<-  was  a  puzzle  to  all,  and  oar 
•\.i*  surry  that  lie  did  not  lower  a 
Quantities  of  fish  Were  playing 
.  the  wreck,  probably  dolphins  and 
J  afterwards  learned  that  the  ves- 

•  s  no  doubt  the  British  ship  Wasp, 

*  up  tain  l’ergio,  of  the  Italian  bark 
i> a. a.  reported  as  having  passed  “dis 
i  abandoned,  and  on  fire.” 

iiioiigtu  How  dangerous  such  a  thing 
could  lie,  floating  around  and  being 
suddenly  by  a  vessel  going  at  a  good 

•  The  shock  would  certainly  carry 
the  masts,  and  probably  sink  the  ves- 
I  said  us  much  to  our  second  mate,  Mr. 

i  <>u  an-  right,  sir !  It  ought  to  be  a  law 
i pel  captains  to  blow  up  all  wrecks 
3ee.  Why,  sir,  the  Western  sea  is 
I  them,  and  ns  mighty  dangerous  for 
-  now,  sir'  1  remember  years  ago  I 
.u  the  • -upturn's  watch  once,  sir,  on  the 

*  -  iit,  one  dark  night,  when  I  see  breakers 
ad.  I  sang  out  to  the  mate—" 

Breakers  ahead,  sir !  ”  t 

'  Breakers  be  haDged,”  says  ^he.  “  Don  t 
»  know  better  than  to  talk  of  breakers  in 
middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay?" 

All  right,  sir,  says  I,  and  very  soon  I 
the  breakers,  and  then,  sir,  I  yelled  to 
man  at  the  wheel — 

Hard  up  vour  wheel!  Hard  up,  I  tell 

*  aud  away  I  went  aft  and  took  the 

'tieel  myself,  and  none  too  soon!  We  just 
/.•-d  post  a  large  wreck.  One  moment 
r;i  re  and  some  of  us  would  ever  have  known 

-  at  hurl  them  !  ’’ 

As  it  was  Sunday  and  the  crew  had  don- 

“■!  (heir  best,  the  captain  put  on^a  paper 
ur  and  wure  u  necktie.  Mr.  Stone  ap- 
r  ured  m  a  starched  calico  shirt,  and  Mr. 


quired.  Tlie 
he  wished  to  i  trike  with  betel  juice,  and 
then,  with  a  sv  eep  of  a  long,  broad  and  thin 
saber,  effected  his  business  at  one  stroke. 
M.  Petitgand  emarks  that,  when  decippita 
lion  is  skillfull;  performed  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  contusion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  occurs  vith  the  guillotine,  unless  it 
happens  to  cut  neatly  tlirough  an  interverte¬ 
bral  disk.  In,  the  Annum  case  ho  did  not 
for  ono  instant  lose  sight  of  the  condemned 
man,  but  addre  ssed  some  words  concerning 
him  to  the  offiter  superintending  the  execu¬ 
tion,  in  a  loud  voice  He  noticed,  also,  that 
the  patient  examined  him  with  the  ni09t 
lively  attention.  When  the  preparations 
were  finished,  he  doctor  retired  a  couple  of 
metres,  and  thi>  victim,  before  bowing  his 
head,  exchanged  glances  with  him.  The 
head  fell  less  than  two  metros  from  him, 
and  did  not  re  11  as  usual,  but  stood  upright 
on  the  sand,  which  reduced  the  hemorrhage 
to  a  minimum.  “At  this  moment,”  exclaims 
the  doctor,  ”‘I  was  alarmed  to  see  the  eyes 
of  the  victim  f  xed  upon  mine.  Hesitating 
to  believe  this  a  manifestation  of  conscious 
ness,  I  raovec  quickly  in  a  quarter  circle 
round  the  heai  I,  and  can  affirm  that  the  eyes 
followed  me.  >  I  then  returned  to  my  first 
position,  moving  more  slowly.  The  eyes 
still  followed  I  :>r  a  very  brief  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  left  me.  The  face,  at  this 
instant,  expnased  manifest  anguish — the 
poignant  agony  of  a  person  suffering  acute 
asphyxia.  Tl  e  mouth  opened  visibly,  as  if 
struggling  for  air;  the  head  then  lost  its 
balance  and  r<  Met)  0,1  0De  side»  l.he  contrac 
tion  of  the  maxillary  muscles  being  the  last 
sign  of  life.  I  From  fifteen  to  twenty  sec¬ 
onds  had  expired.” — Knowledge. 


Ask  thy  pujrse  what  thou  shoulnst  buy. 


could,  that 

better  know  what  to  do  when  the 
came. 

As  a  rule,  the  young  lawyer  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  iu  determining  the  direction  of  his 
walks ;  he  liked  to  stroll  up  the  principal 
avenues  of  the  city,  and  to  find  himself 
/imong  the  brightness  and  beauty  that  was 
to  be  met  with  there  on  fine  afternoons ; 
but  of  late  he  had  not  cured  to  frequent 
these  fashionable  thorongh  fares.  To-day 
he  would  take  a  penny  walk  for  two  hours, 
and  let  chance  lead  him  where  it  would. 
He  had  in  his  pocket  a  little  copper  cent 
with  a  spread  eagle  on  the  side  on  winch 
would  ordinarily  be  found  the  head.  This 
kind  of  coin  was  rather  new  at  that  time, 
and  as  the  cent  he  possessed  was  the  first  of 
that  style  he  hail  seen,  he  determined  that 
it  should  take  him  upon  his  first  penny 
walk,  a  mode  off  exercise  of  which  he  had 
but  recently  heard. 

At  the  first  toss  the  eagle  came  upper 
most,  and  young  Logan  turned  to  the  right 
and  walked  up  a  broad  business  avenue  to 
-ia  cross  street ;  at  the  corner  the  tail  of  the 
coin  turned  him  to  the  left;  and  he  soon 
reached  a  side  street,  where  the  eagle  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  should  again  turn  to  the  right. 
This  Mr.  Logan  did  not  like ;  and  for  a 
moment,  he  stopped  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
principle,  and  if  the  terms  of  his  contract 
with  his  penny  had  made  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  mount  into  the  air,  he  would 
have  tried,  at  least,  to  do  so.  In  this  street, 
in  the  block  through  which  he  must  go,  was 
the  shop  of  his  tailor ;  and  this  he  did  not 
wish  to  pass.  He  did  not  owe  his  tailor 
anything  ;  it  was  not  that  that  made  him 
unwilling  to  pass  the  shop  of  the  talented 
Kolby.  It  was  the  indisposition  to  owe  him 
anything  that  restrained  him.  Kolby  had 
lately  missed  the  regular  visits  of  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  had  called  at  the  office  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Horace  had  told  him 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  new  clothes 
at  present ;  but  at  this  the  tailor  gravely 
shook  his  head.  “  The  fact  is,”  said  he, 
“you  can’t  afford  to  do  without  them.” 
Mr.  Kolby  was  not  a  tailor  of  the  common 
sort.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  and  observed 
a  great  deal,  and  had  his  ideas  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  dress  upon  the  welfare  and  des 
tiny  of  the  individual.  He  made  himself 
the  sartorial  guardian  of  each  of  his  custo¬ 
mers,  many  of  whom  ha4  been  under  his 
charge  for  years;  and  he  dressed  them 
properly,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  In 
dressing  a  man  he  not  only  considered  his 
age  and  figure,  but  his  ciruuuistances  and 
prospects  in  life  as  far  as  he  knew  them.  It 
had  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  young 
fellow,  just  beginning  to  make  his  way  up 
from  some  subordinate  business  position,  had 
been  quietly  opposed  to  his  desire  to  array 
himself  in  attire  too  dashing  for  a  person  in 
his  circumstances.  And  not  infrequently 
too,  this  advice  had  been  of  more  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  young  man  than  he  ever  knew. 
And  if  a  president  of  a  railroad,  or  any 
other  man.  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  order 
a  pair  of  trousersr which  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  coat  he  intended  to  wear  with 
them,  he  could  not  have  them  made  bv 
Kolby. 

The  young  lawyer  had  given  an  indefinite 
promise  to  attend  to  the  important  matter 
of  his  outward  appearahee ;  but  he  fell  no 
desire  to  day  to  meet  Mr.  Kolby,  a  man 
very  difficult  to  get  away  frtmi  until  his  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  accepted.  “At  any  rate,” 
said  he  to  himself,  “if  Kolby  is  attending 
to  his  business,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  can’t 
see  everybody  who  passes  along  the  street, 
and  so  1  shall  go  on ;  and  not  on  the  other 
side  ©ither,  for,  if  he  does  see  me,  I  don’t 
want  to  appear  to  be  avoiding  him.” 

Mr,  Kolby  was  standing  at  his  door,  tak 
ing  lejaveof  a  customer.  “Glad  to  see  you,” 
he  said  extending  his  hand  to  Horace. 

“Bieen  expecting  you  every  day.  Walk 
in.”  | 

“There  is  no  need  of  that,”  said  the  young 
man.  i  “I  have  not  come  to  order  clothes 
to-dat.” 

Mrt  Kolby  looked  at  him  seriously,  with 
a  sorlof  paternal  sorrow  in  his  countenance. 

“  Ybu  should  have  come  a  good  many  days 
ago,”  he  said,  loweriug  his  voice  somewhat 
“That  suit  you  have  on  was  very  well  two 
yearsi  ago;  and  even  last  year,  wheu  I  put 
it  in  order,  I  made  no  objections  to  it,  but 
it  i9  entirely  unfit  for  your  present  wear.” 

Horace  knew  this  very  well;  and  it  was 
the  reason  why  be  had  of  late  avoided  the 
fashionable  promenades.  But  he  replied 
firmly:  “That  may  be;  but  I  cannot  help  it 
at  present.  My  means,  just  now,  will  not 
allow  me  to  buy  new  clothes." 

“Business  dull,  I  suppose?”  said  Kolby. 

“Decidely,”  was  the  answer. 

“Walk  right  in,”  said  the  tailor,  gently 
taking  Horace  by  the  arm.  “If  a  man 
wants  business  he  must  look  as  if  he  don’t 


patible  with  his  age,  his  social  status  and 
his  aspirations. 

“Keep  them  on,”  said  Mr.  Kolby. 
“  There  is  no  use  of  going  to  the  trouble  of 
changing  again.  Take  tho  things  out  of  the 
pockets  of  this  old  suit,  and  I  will  put  some 
new  buttons  on  the  coat  and  send  them 
home.  I  knew  those  would  fit  you;  for  I 
had  looked  over  your  measurements,  and 
had  the  coat  sleeves  shortened  half  an  inch, 
so  us  to  be  ready  when  you  came.” 

When  the  young  lawyer  stepped  again 
into  the  street  it  was  impossible  for  him  lo 
restrain  some  emotions  of  moderate  elation. 
The  consciousness  of  being  well  dressed 
gives  to  many  a  man  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  self  reliance,  entirely  unassociated  with 
vanity,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  summon 
up  while  wearing  a  shabby  suit.  A  true 
Kblby  at  the  back  of  a  young  man,  in  cor 
tain  lines  of  life,  often  proves  a  very  im 
pottant  element  of  success. 

Horace  was  now  inclined  to  turn  bis 
course  toward  one  of  the  fashionable  streets ; 
but  his  guiding  penny  was  in  the  pocket  of 
the  less  serious  trousers  into  which  he  had 
progressed,  and  he  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  plan  he  had  proposed  to  himself  when 
he  set  out.  A  t  the  next  corner  tails  turned 
him  to  the  left,  then  he  went  up  a  blook ; 
then  to  the  left  again,  and  so,  keeping  main 
ly  westward,  he  walked  on,  through  unin¬ 
viting  and  crowded  v’Jeets,  until  he  emerged 
upon  the  river  fronT’.  Here  he  went  up  a 
block ;  and  then  his  penny  directed  him  to 
turn  to  the  left.  To  do  this  he  must  go 
out  on  a  long  pier;  and  out  he  went. 

There  were  carriages  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pier,  groups  of  drivers  standing  about, 
people  hurrying  in  and'  out,  a  crowd  of 
travelers  gathered  around  a  great  assem 
blage  of  trunks  and  baggage.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  steamer  from  Europe  had  just 
come  in.  A  scene  of  this  kind  was  inter 
esting  to  Horace;  and  he  was  grateful  to  his 
penny  for  bringing  him  on  the  pier.  He 
looked  at  the  passengers  gathered  around 
the  baggage,  which  was  undergoing  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  Custom  House  officers ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  saw  a  man  he  knew. 
This  was  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  about  sixty 
years  old.  with  yellow-white  mustache  and 
side  whiskers,  a  hooked  nose,  a  face  un 
evenly  reddened  by  good  living,  and 
dressed,  not  by  Kolby,  but  in  a  style  far 
more  fancifully  fashionable  than  that  in 
which  our  good  tailor  ever  habited  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  his  age.  He  was  an  American; 
but  he  looked  like  an  Englishman,  and  of 
this  he  was  proud.  His  name  was  Bristowe  ; 
he  was  a  lawyer ;  and  young  Logan  did  not 
like  him.  He  had  reason  for  this  ;  for  about 
a  year  previously,  before  his  departure  for 
Europe,  Mr.  Bristowe  had  made  him  under 
stand,  in  a  manner  very  decided,  and  not  at 
all  pleasant,  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  vis 

his  daughter.  *  As  Horace  very  much 
wished  to  continue  these  visits,  his  dislike  of 
the  father  assumed  proportions  equal  to  those 
of  his  admiration  for  the  daughter.  His  in¬ 
disposition  to  meet  this  elderly  gentleman, 
who  wa9  nervously  pushing  about,  among 
the  trunks,  the  people,  and  the  officers,  was 
so*  great  that  he  would  have  turned  tway 
had  he  not  seen  Miss  Bristowe  approaching 
him,  both  hands  extended.  The  cordiality 
of  her  manner  indicated  that  she  had  never 
fully  appreciated  the  force  of  her  father’s 
objections  to  Mr.  Logan. 

‘  How  good  it  is  of  you,”  she  cried,  “to 
come  and  meet  us  I  You  are  the  only  one 
of  our  friends  who  is  here  to  welcome  us 
home-” 

Horace  shook  her  hand  warmly,  and  felt 
in  his  heart  that  he  ought  to  have  said  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  meet  her.  But  her 
speech  was  too  rapid,  and  her  eyes  were  too 
birght  to  allow  him  to  do  this. 

“  Here  I  have  been  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,”  she  said,  “looking  vainly  for  the 
face  of  somebody  I  knew,  while  father  has 
been  going  crazy  about  our  bagggae,  which 
the  people  won’t  examine.  We  expected 
my  Aunt  and  some  of  her  family  herej  but 
they  haven’t  come.  We  must  have  arrived 
a  little  ahead  of  time,  and” — 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Bristowe  came  up  to 
them.  A  year’s  travel  in  Europe  hod  ap¬ 
parently  caused  that  gentleman’s  reoollec- 
lion  of  his  objections  to  the  young  lawyer 
to  fade  a  little;  or,  perhaps,  the  state  of 
mind  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Custom  House  o  Si  oars  to 
give  his  affairs  precedence  of  those  of  the 
other  passengers  had  caused  him  to  |oiget 
all  disapprobations  but  those  of  the  present; 
or,  perhaps,  again,  the  personal  appearance 
of  Horace,  which  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bristowe 
would  be  quick  to  note,  and  which  carried 
with  it  a  certain  claim  to  consideration,  had 
its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  elder  gentle¬ 
man.  At  all  events  he  greeted  Horace 
quite  cordially,  although  brusquely,  as  was 
his  wont. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Logan,”  said 
“None  of  my  people  have  come  here  to  meet 


had  riot  been  inspired  in  some  degree  with  but  the  eye  interprets  it  as  due  to  the  op 

posite  cause.  On  looking  at  the  photo 
graph  of  a  tree,  a  church,  h  monument  or  a 
pyramid,  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  its  size  unless  a  man  or  animal  is 
seen  in  the  same  view  with  which  to  com 
pare  it.  In  nature,  especially  on  land,  the 
intervening  objects  that  lead  up  to  it  give 
the  data  on  which  to  calculate  the  dislunee 
Where  none  intervene,  as  looking  from 
peak  to  peak,  the  eye  must  depend  on  dis 
tinctnesB,  and  where  the  air  is  very  clear 


in  the  future,  according  to  several  eminent  and  transparent,  as  iu  Colorado,  distances 


writers,  such  as  Buckle  and  Speucer,  the  ad 
vaiicement  of  the  masses  of  the  people  was 
lo  be  brought  about  by  material  progress 
and  intellectual  growth — and  moral  element, 
sentiments  of  religion,  philauthrophy  and 
the  like,  being  rather  dangerous  than  other¬ 
wise  aud  quite  needless.  These  writers 

pointed  to  the  mischief  which  in  the  past  where  David  Davis  found  his  bride,  you 
philanthropv  had  doue,  and  which  the  igno-  ^  have  to  stop  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  curious 


seem  lass  than  they  are.  If  the  object  is 
seen  through  transparent,  but  colored  media, 
the  form  remains  true,  but  tlie  colors  are 
changed. 

A  Rkvolvino  Dining  Table. — Travel 
ing  down  to  Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina, 


rant  might  do  with  the  best  possible  inten¬ 
tions.  By  and  by  we  were  to  enter  into  a 
golden  age  ill  which  an  organized  morality 
should  take  the  place  of  religious  sanction, 
and  in  which  moderation. of  desire  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  others  should  make  life  pleas¬ 
ant.  In  no  mythology  was  there  a  coucep 
tion  more  groundless  or  more  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead.  Civilization,  after  all,  was  but  the 
storing  up  of  blessings  which  rhad  come 
from  the  Giver  of  all  good  ;  but  its  forces 
were  relative,  they  altered  this  and  that 
about  us ;  but  the  question  would  remain, 
when  the  golden  age  came  :  How  was  man 
himself  to  be  altered  ?  Did  any  one  pro¬ 
prose  a  mode  by  which  the  human  will 
should  be  steadied  against  temptation  ? 
What  was  there  in  the  history  modern  pro¬ 
gress  which  would  make  men  different,  by 
which  the  wayward  will  should  be  made 
steady  and  sure  ?  The  scheme  of  material 
progress,  the  advantages  of  which  it  would 
take  centuries  to  realize,  made  uo  provision 
for  the  region  behind  the  curtain  of  death, 
and  it  would  leave  men  in  life  amenable 
to  the  same  passions  as  now.  It  was  as 
sumed  by  philosophers  that  religion  had 
played  a  great  part,  and  that  the  part  was 
now  over.  It  was  confessed  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scheme  of  brotherhood  was  a  -beautiful 
thing;  bnt  it  was  said  that  now  it  was  not 
adequate.  Reason,  however,  was  not  the 
first  thing  by  which  men  were  guided  ;  and 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  world  had 
been  the  example  of  a  complete  life. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


little  town  called  Slanwood.  It  is  off  iu  the 
uplands  of  North  Carolina  and  not  exactly 
on  the  line  of  the  19th  century  progress; 
but  the  hotel  has  a  dining  table  that  savus 
more  labor  than  other  contrivances  ever  used 
dinning-rooni.  It  is  very  large  and 
very  round.  The  two  feet  of  table  all 
round  just  in  front  of  the  guests  is  station 
ary.  The  rest  revolves  on  well  greased 
pivots.  The  plates  and  knives  and  forks, 
arranged  in  primitive  style,  are  laid  on  the 
stationary  part  of  the  table,  just  in  front  of 
the  guests.  All  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
are  arranged  as  conveniently  as  possible  on 
the  revolving  centre.  When  you  want  the 
butter  you  give  the  centre  of  tlie  table  a 
gentle  push,  and  it  revolves  until  the  butter 
comes  around.  Sometimes  somebody  else 
gives  it  a  gentle  push  as  it  is  coming  around, 
and  then  your  knife  may  land  in  the  mo¬ 
lasses  jug  or  the  sugar  bowl.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  chance  whether  you  get  the  break¬ 
fast  you  sit  down  to  eat.  It  takes  a  recip 
rocity  treaty,  to  which  all  the  guests  are 
parties,  to  give  one  his  dinner.  But  then  it 
dispenses  with  waiters  and  all  they  imply. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Westminster  Abbey. 

The  former  edifice  stood  pretty  much  as 
Edward  the  Confessor  left  it  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  who  showed  his  love  for  the 
Abbey  first  by  adding  to  it,  and  then  by 
demolishing  it  entirely,  and  raising  in  its 
place  the  building  that  has  been  called  “  the 
most  lovely  and  loveable  thing  in  Christen¬ 
dom."  In  this  rebuilding  St.  Peter  was 
almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Shrine  and 
Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  became,  as 
it  were,  the  central  idea  of  the  whole.  Very 
lavishly  did  King  Henry  spend  his  money 
over  the  restored  Abbey  ;  the  cost  was  at 
least  half  a  million,  as  we  should  reckon  it. 
His  work  includes  the  apse  and  choir,  the 
two  transepts,  one  arch  of  the  nave,  and 
the  chapter  house.  Under  the  Edwards  the 
nave  unfolded  itself  farther  west,  and  the 
Abbots,  House  and  Jerusalem  Chambers 
were  built.  Richard  II.  was  very  fond  of 
the  Abbey,  and  rebuilt  at  great  expense  the 
famous  north  portal,  often  spoken  of  as  “The 
Beautiful  Gate,”  or  “  Solomon’s  Porch.” 
By  Henry  V.  the  nave  was  prolonged  near¬ 
ly  to  its  present  length.  It  was  just  com 
pleted  in  time  for  the  grand  procession  to 
sweep  along  it  when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung 
for  the  victory  at  Agincourt.  The  architect 
by  whom  the  work  was  carried  out  was  Dick 
Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The 
next  important  addition  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  large  eastern 
chapel  which  bears  that  monarch’s  name 
was  built.  *  *  He  promised  to  build  at 

Westminster  a  magnificent  chapel  in  mem 
ory  of  Henry  VI.  The  Pope  promised 
“  canonization  ”  (as  the  making  of  a  new 
saint  is  called),  and  the  King  obtained  from 
the  Westminster  Convent  £500  (equal  to 
£5,000  nowadays)  for  the  transference  hither 
of  the  holy  remains.  But  they  were  never 
brought  from  Windsor.  Henry  dreaded  the 
immense  expense,  and  completed  the  chapel 
as  a  grand  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  new 
dynasty.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  of  which  I 
have  not  spoken — the  western  towers. 
These  were  built  as  far  as  the  roof  by  Ab¬ 
bot  Islip,  who  witnessed  the  erection  of 
Henry  Vll.’s  chapel.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterward  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
restored  Islip’s  work,  and  designed  the  upper 
portions.  The  edifice  is  not  yet  complete, 
as  the  square  central  tower  requires  a  lofty 
spire  to  complete  it — Little  Folks. 


Judging  of  Distances. 

Place  a  man  and  a  dog  side  by  side  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  any  person 
with  an  eye  capable  of  distinguishing  them 
will  be  able  to  tell  which  is  on  the  right, 
which  on  the  left.  The  eye  is  not  easily 
deceived  as  to  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  vision.  Let  the  man  advance 
five  feet;  it  is  easy  to  tell  that  the  dog  is 
farther  away  than  the  man.  Next,  place 
the  man  at  a  distance  of  100  feet,  the  dog 
at  105  feet;  ill  is  not.  so  easily  decided  as 
before,  although  mistakes  are  rare^with  a 


Base  Ball  Drinks. 

A  notice  of  seizure  by  the  Sheriff  wtu 
posted  ou  the  inside  of  the  glass  door  of  » 
downtown  saloon,  and  the  bartender  stood  in 
front  of  the  place  telling  a  crowd  some  of 
his  troubles. 

"It’s  getting  so  there  ain’t  no  money  in 
tho  business  any  more.  What  with  tho 
beats  and  the  games  we  didn’t  get  pay  for 
tnore’n  half  our  stuff,  aud  ruin  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Now,  I’U  bet  we’ve  lost 
in  the  last  six  moulha  $500  ou  the  base 
ball  drink  alone.’' 

“  What’s  tho  base  ball  drink?  " 

“Why,  two  fellers  come  in,  and  owe  of 
them  says  he  will  take  whisky  and  the 
other  says  he  don’t  foel  like  drinking  and 
won’t  have  any.  Then  No.  1  pours  out 
enough  whisky  to  drown  himself  in,  drinks 
-half  of  it,  gasps  and  says:  ‘By  thunder! 
that’s  the  best  liquor  l  ever  drank.  It’s 
immense.  Taste  of  that,  Jim.’  Then  tlie 
other  feller  tosses  off  the  rest  of  it,  a  good 
enough  drink  for  anybody,  aud  in  that  way 
they  get  two  drinks  for  fifteen  cents.  I’ve 
smashed  a  good  many  fellers  for  doing  that, 
but  I  took  legal  advice,  and  I’ve  found  that 
the  base  ball  drink  is  according  to  law,  and 
we  can’t  kick.  That  being  the  case,  there 
ain’t  no  use  of  trying  to  run  a  saloon  any 
more  unless  you  do  it  for  charity.” 

“  Why  do  you  call  it  the  base  ball  drink  ?" 

“  Didn’t  you  ever  hear  that  before  ?  Be 
cause  the  bums  make  a  doable  play,  don’t 
you  see,  and  the  barkeeper  is  out.” — Chicago 
Herald.  \ 


Valuable  Woods. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  valuable  woods 
and  timbers  grown  in  this  country  that  are 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  Among 
others,  the  following  are  common, — viz., 
ash,  for  furniture  and  wagon  work;  birch, 
for  bobbins  and  for  furniture,  beech,  for 
carpenters’  planes,  tools  and  furniture ; 
chestnut,  for  furniture  and  ornamental  work  ; 
catalpa,  for  the  same;  elm,  for  wagon 
making  and  ship  building;  hickory,  for 
wagons,  buggies,  Randles,  etc.;  locust,  for 
ship  building,  as  trenails,  etc ;  maple,  for 
ornamental  work  and  frames  for  machines ; 
osage  orange,  for  wagons  and  buggies;  pine, 
for  timber;  oak,  for  ship  building;  yellow 
pine,  for  the  saime,  and  for  building  furniture 
and  ornanfiealal  work ;  spruce,  for  dairy 
packages;  basswood,  for  light  pleasure- 
sleighs  and  chair-bottoms  ;  willow,  for  char¬ 
coal,  for  gunpowder  and  for  wooden  ware  ; 
walnut,  for  gunstocks,  furniture  and  cabinet 
work ;  cherry,  for  the  same ;  apple  and  pear 
wood,  for  coarse  engravers’  blocks,  for  tools 
and  mallets,  also  for  imitating  ebony  for  or¬ 
namental  work  ;  poplar,  for  furniture :  red 
cedar,  for  pencils  and  moth-proof  trunks , 
poplar,  spruce  and  buttonwood  are  also  used 
for  wood  paper  pulp ;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  our  native  trees  that  is  not 
used  for  some  commercial  or  industrial  pur 
pose.  Sumac  twigs  and  leaves  are  used  for 
dying  and  tanning,  and  are  worth  $70  a  ton. 
Yellow  locust  is  used  for  pins  and  trenails; 
white  locust  differs  from  it  in  tlie  color  of 
the  wood  and  in  its  toughness  and  strength. 

The  Independent. 


The  Passion  for  Collecting. — When 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  a  very  old 
man  he  regretted  that  in  early  life  he  had 
not  taken  to  collecting,  and  he  touched  off 
its  advantages  in  a  few  neat  sentences.  The 
interest,  he  said,  “is  one  which  augments 
with  its  gratification,  is  never  exhausted  by 
completion,  and  often  survives  when  the 
more  tumultuous  business  or  enjoyments  of 
life  have  passed  away.”  In  short,  he 
placed  collecting  where  our  fathers  used  to 
place  whist.  The  young  man  who  does  not 
collect  will  be  miserable  when  he  is  old. 
The  inexhaustibility  of  the  object  adds  im 
mensely  to  the  advantages  of  collecting. 
Whe«  Heber  had  all  or  nearly  all  the  rare 
books  he  knew  of,  he  began  to  gather  dupli¬ 
cates.  The  print  collector  in  the  same  way 
begins  with  ordinary  impressions.  He 
thinks  he  can  get  together  a  complete  set  of 
some  master,  perhaps,  and  succeeds  pretty 
well  until  in  an  evil — or  ahafi  we  say  a 
happy? — hour  he  comes  upon  a  proof.  Then 
all  must  be  proofs.  First  states  are  rare, 
but  all  must  be  first  states.  As  his  eye 
grows  in  knowledge  he  perceives  that  no 
two  impressions  are  exactly  alike,  and  while 
one  is  good  for  this  feature,  another  is  good 
for  that  Against  the  particular  collector 
may  be  set  the  universal;  but  universal 
collecting  has  a  serious  drawback.  It  sel¬ 
dom  approaches  completion  in  any  one 
branch.  The  omnivorous  collector  is.  as  a 
rule,  too  easily  pleased.  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  an  equally  good  judge  of 
all  the  things  he  buys — ivories,  bronzes, 
embroideries,  Elzevirs,  pictures,  scarabs, 
gems,  porcelains,  coins,  etchings,  and  so  on. 
A  grain  of  special  knowledge  will  be  more 
useful  than  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  every  form — SuJturday  Review 


17.  It  is  not  legally  necessary  to  say  on 
a  note,  “for  value  received." 

18  A  note  drawn  oo  Sunday  is  void. 

19  A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  a 
person  in  a  slate  of  intoxication,  cannot  be 
collected. 

20.  1  f  a  note  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  doe* 
not  release  the  maker ;  he  must  pay  iL 

21.  The  end  irser  of  a  note  is  exempt 

from  liability,  if  not  served  with  notice  of 
its  dishonor  within  twenty  four  hours  of  its 
nonpayment.  . 


Strange  Antipathies. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  manifestations  of  that  unaccount¬ 
able  feeling  of  antipathy  to  certain  objects  to 
which  so  many  persons  are  subject,  and  with 
instances  of  which — in  a  modified  form,  per¬ 
haps — most  people  are  acquainted  with  : 

Erasmus,  though  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
had  such  an  aversion  to  fish  that  the  smell 
of  it  threw  him  into  a  fever. 

Ambrose  Pare  mentions  a  gentleman  who 
never  could  see  an  eel  without  fainting. 

There  is  an  account  of  another  gentleman 
who  would  fall  into  convulsions  at  the  sight 
of  a  carp. 

A  lady,  a  native  of  France,  always  fainted 
on  seeing  boiled  lobsters.  One  person 
from  the  same  country  experienced  the  same 
inconvenience  from  the  smell  of  roses, 
though  they  were  particularly  partial  to  the 
odor  of  jouquils  or  tuberoses. 

J oseph  Scallger  and  Peter  Abono  could 
never  drink  milk. 

Cardin  was  particularly  disgusted  at  the 
sight  of  eggs. 

Uladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  could  not 
bear  to  see  apples. 

If  an  apple  was  shown  to  Chesne,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Francis  I.,  he  bled  at  the  nose. 

A  gentleman  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  would  bleed  at  the  nose  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  however  great  the 
distance  might  be  from  him. 

Henry  III.,  of  France,  could  never  sit  in 
a  room  with  a  cat. 

The  Duke  of  Schomburg  had  the  same 
aversion. 

M.  Vangheim,  a  great  huntsman  in  Han 
over,  would  faint,  or,  if  he  had  sufficient 
time,  would  run  away  at  the  sight  of  a 
roasted  pig. 

John  Rol,  a  gentleman  in  Alcantara, 
would  swoon  on  hearing  the  word  lana,  wool, 
although  his  cloak  was  woolen. 

The  philosophical  Boylejcould  not  conquer 
a  strong  aversion  to  the  sound  of  water  run¬ 
ning  through  a  pipe. 

La  Motbe  le  Veyer  could  not  endure  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  though  be 
experienced  a  lively  interest  when  it  thun¬ 
dered  . — Exchange. 


A  Far  Sighted  Official. 

Bank  President — My  dear,  I  suppose  you 
know  that  I  am  not  only  the  president  of 
the  bank  but  the  owner  of  most  of  the 
stock? 

Daughter — Yes,  pa. 

“  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  be¬ 
coming  rather  fond  of  Mr.  Lightfinger,  my 
cashier."  ^ 

“  I  have  eyes ;  but  why  have  yeu  tried 
so  hard  to  conceal  this  from  me  ?" 

“  Oh,  pa,  please  forgive  me ;  but  I  knew 
you  would  object  to  my  marriage  with  a  poor 
man,  and,  dreading  your  terrible  anger,  I 
have  tried  my  best  to  conquer  my  feelings. 
Indeed,  indeed  I  have  !” 

“  Conquer  them  ?  Great  St  Bullion  !  I 
want  you  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  possible.’’ 

“  Oh,  you  dear,  darling  old  pa.  But 
what  has  wrought  this  strange  metamorpho- 
-:s  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  keep  all  the  bank  funds  in 
the  family." — Philadelphia  Call. 

iAadborg’i  Perfume.  Bdeoi*. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume.  M&rech*)  Niel  Rose 
Lundborg’ a  Perfhme.  Alpine  Violet. 
Luudborg’a  PerAiau,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


